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A FEW WORDS TO CHURCHWARDENS. 

In the following remarks I am going to speak only of that part 

of your dnties which has to do with the Pariah church. About 
your oth?r duties, though they are weighty enough, I aliall say 
nothing just now; but if you will s|iare half aii hour to read 
what I am going to tell you about these, you may perhaps gun ■ 
few liinta that may be of u»e to yourselves, and to others after you. 

But you will say, I know that the care of a uhurch is a thing 
not to he slighted; hut the Archdeacon at his Visitation seldom 
ends his chaise without a few words to us Churchwardens, and 
I do not aeo what need we have of any advice besides. 

It is iudited true, and 1 am glad of it, that <he Archdeacon often 
gives you some share of his address; and you may be sure that 
nothing I say will interfere with his authority, or that of the Rural 
Dean; first, because I take for granted your Clergyman will put you 
on your guard ngaiuBl doing any (hing without their consent, which 
in any but the commonest matters is altogether necessary; and 
next because, as you must see from what I do say, iny only pur- 
pose is to lighten their work by giving you some insight into the 
right and wrong of things they may order, as well as some directions 
suited to save both them and yon trouble in matters belonging to 
your every day duties. 9o that if it should happen, — as happen 
it may, for what in this world is perfect 1 — that in any thing here 
said I differ from either the Ordinary or the Clergyman, you will 
at once make up your minds that they are right, and I am wrong. 
For I do not pretend to speak, as they do, with authority, being but 
a way-faring man that go about visiting ohurcliea for the love of Rim 
Who is worshipped in them, nor to pass for an oracle just because 
nobody knows who I am. I hope 1 am better acquainted with these 
things than I was a few years ago, and am happier for it, if not better 
too : yet some of them are matters about which people's minda may 
<iiffer, and some things I recommend may be right in themselves 
without being wise or practicable, and some that are wrong perhapa 
cannot be got rid of without more harm 'than will come of letting 
them bo as (hey are ; besides that their being so is something in 
their favour, for it ia a good rule, as ive all know, to "let well 
alone": and, above all, it ia easy for me to say "this is right", 
and "that is wrong", who have nothing to do with it, and can 
come by no blame or discredit by my advice, when very likely, if 
it rested with nie, I should find, after weighing every thing, that 
the balance turned the other way; and that what I may tall; about 
very safely aa Nobody knows who, I should be very sorry to do if 
I happened to be an Archdeacon. So now 1 hope you will find 
nothing in these pages hut what will make the business of Visita- 
tions easier, and your share in it greater than you have been used to 
think if, as well as more to your liking: and indeed at all seasons 
of that kind there i^ so much to be luud, and so little time in 
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which to soy it, that wliittever you then liear sbout Fliin-ches miwt 
needs be very short; ao that you mny atill find some further re- 
marks will help you better to know what you have to do. And 
if I should happen to tell you, as it is not unlikely I msy, 
something that you knew well before, you will forgive this when 
you remember that it may be of use to some Cliureh wardens who 
know less about such afTairs than yourselves. And before I quit 
this matter, let me pray you to make a point of attending the 
daily service when the Bishop oi' Archdeacon holds his Visitation, 
that you and the Church may have the Messing of your prayera 
along with those of the Clergy at a. business of so much importance, 
instead of dropping in at the end, as is too often the cose, only to 
answer to your names and make your Presentments, as if you did 
not belong to the Church as much as the Clergy themselves. And if 
I should only have brought you to take this view of your duties, 
I rather look to be thanked than to be called a busy body, as well 
by you os by the Bishop or the Archdeacon. 

I cannot begin better than by reminding you of your privilege 
in heing allowed to watch over Uoo's earthly dwelling-place. Little 
as we may think of it now-a-days, it was not so thought of by 
wise and good men in former times ; and the " Homily of 
repairing and keeping clean and comely adorning of churches" 
has given us some very good advice on this point, as well as 
warned «8 of our sin if through our fault we let them run to 
decay. Many people who have not troubled themselves nbonl 
the subject seem to believe that, so long as a church is in such 
repair as ivill keep it from tumbling down, so long as its win- 
dows give light enough, and the doors turn on their hinges, it 
matters not how much the building has been spoilt, how much of 
its beauty it bos lost, how damp and unhealthy it has become. 
But do you think it befitting the Majesty of Him Whose House 
this is, that things should be done in it which the poorest peasant 
would not do in his cottage? Do you think that it is, — I will 
not say right, but even deeent, — that the church windows should 
be Hocked up with brick or boarded over with wood, the roof 
patched and plaistered till it cnu hardly be called the same, and 
the floor made up of bricks and atones and tiles, and these 
the cheapest of their kind? Let me ask you a plain question. 
Yoa have a house, good uud comfortable, which you let to a tenant 
on the underatanding that he should keep it so. Von stay away 
for some years; and when you conie back, you lose no time in 
going to your house to see after it. You are shocked to find 
many of the panes broken, and stuffed up with paper, or straw, 
or rags; instead of the handsome door you liad left, a piece of 
coarse unpainted deal ; the cieling wretchedly damp, with here and 
there the laths peeping out wherever the plaisier has fallen down; 
and the whole house so cliniigert that you hardly know it again. 
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VFould you thiiik it enough if your tenant wew to nay, 

Bir, the house is in no danger ; 1 did indeed block up s 

your windows, but I don't think we much wanted the light; an 

to the door, J foi^ct how it got off the liiiigcs, but plain dual 

is much cheaper thaii oak, and 1 thought it would e 

well; and the rain used to come in at the windows, so i made 

the best shift I could to stop up the holea." Von will find there 

is as mucli reason in such an answer, as there would be in that 

uf a. Churchwarden wlio lets his church go to decay. 

But you may aak me, — If all this be troe, why have we not 
heai'd more about it from the Clergyman, wllose business it is to 
tell ua of it ? In the first place I will venture to say that you 
have heard sometliing from him about the duty of keeping your 
thurch in order; but in the next place, you muBt remember that 
to look after this is more your business than hi^; and besides 
all, he has hindrances of his own, which a stranger like myself, 
whose name you do nut know, and who does not know yours, 
i»nnot liave. For example: a Clergyman comes into a new pariali, 
and finds that the church has been shamefully misused. He calb 
on Mr A. the Churchwarden, and points out the alterations that 
are wanted; here something ought to be pulled down, and there 
a gallery or a door altered. Now both these things were made an 
(hey are by Mr C. the late Churchwarden, who rather prides him- 
self on what he has done. Do you not see that, if Mr A. dues as 
the Clergyman advises him, Mr C. will bear them both a grudge 
for their pains t 

I am not fond of quoting Scripture, but there is a passage 
which lias so much to do with what 1 am saying, that 1 shall 
quote it whole. 

" Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying. This people say. 
The time is not come, the time that the Lord's House should be 
built. Then came the word of the Lonn by Haggai the prophet, 
saying. Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your cieled houses, 
and this House lie waste? Now therefore thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts; Consider your ways. Ye looked for much, and lo! it came 
to little ; and when ye brought it home, I did Mow upon it. 
Why? saith the Loh[> of Hosts? Because of Mine House tllat is 
waste, and ye run every man unto his own house." Haggai i, 3. 

But there is another reason why you should look well after 
your churth. It is because of the poor. If the building they 
meet in on the Sunday is not opened from week's end to 
week's end; if the walls are allowed, as is too often the case, to 
be covered with green mould, and the water to stand in little 
pools on the cold damp stones; can you wonder if they betake 
themselves to the next meeling-housc, (where they will at leaaf be 
sure of being comfbrlabiy seated), mthev lliaii stay away from jjublic 
worship altogether? I am not speaking of what they ought to do, 




bat of what they wUI Uti. Is it not vei'y nod to think of, and will 
it not be a ain laid to your cliarge, if through your neglect in not 
keeping the church dry and healthy any of your poorer brethreii 
should take theniEjelves away, not only from the earthly building, 
but from that spiritual Church of which it is a type and shadow? 
The great cause of almost all the niin and unhealthiness tliat 
are found in our Parish churches may be told in one word, dahp. 
And, an matters commonly stand, how can it be otherwise 1 
In the first place there is a mass of soil in the churchyard mostly 
heaped up to some height against the walls; the mound so raised 
becomes higher every week by sweepings from the church, pieces of 
old matting, and all the odds and ends that the sexton carries oat 
on the Monday morning : and on this pile, damp and dwaying of 
itself, the eaves of the roof are every now and then discharging fresh 
water, and the sun can shhie but little upon it. Our forefathers 
mostly mode their foundations strong; but it is not in stone and 
cement to stand for ever against wet, and above all wet earth. It 
follows of course that the outside walls crumble away by degrcMi 
uiii in the inside long tracks of green slime show themselves ona | 
after another. If they make any one's seat uncomfortable, and U | 
is agreed to get rid of them, there are two ways nscd for this pur- i 
pose. The one is, to board over the piece of wall so diseased: and 
thus the wall, being now shot out from the drying of the mr, rots 
all the quicker. The other is to whitewash the place; and when 
the mould comes again, to whitewash it again, and so on; unlew 
soinetinies by way of change lamp-black is used instead. But yon 
may try these plans for ever without getting rid of the enemy you 
want to destroy. Your plan must be rather more troublesome, but 
it wUl be botit sure and speedy. You must begin by clearing away 
all the earth from the wails of the church, for a breadth of three or 
four feet. If unhappily any graves have been made close to the 
wall, they must be moved further back. This advice may seem st 
first hard-hcarled ; but it is not so. To leave them where they are 
is cruelty to the living : and you will not, I tliiuk, suspect me 
wantonly disturbing the remains of the dead. You will next hav8 
to make a gutter of drain-tiles all round the building, and carry it ' 
off at a slope from the churchyard, I need not remind you that, 
unless your eave-drains and water-spouts are good, and so contrived 
that all their water may run into the drain-tiles, your pains will i 
have been altogether in vain. When you have done this, you w 
easily remove the stains, (which are nothing but very tiny ilowen 
caused by damp), by wraping and wasliing; and di prevent their 
appearing agmn, mop the walls once or twice well over with a 
mixture made of one ounce of coi-rosive sublimate dissolved in a 
quart of water. You will of course be cai-eful of this litiuid, a* il 



You will find the fnllowinK plan also very useful i 



making 



, the chinch drier. The door and some nf the windows should be 
left open for a thorough draaght during the whole day, and in all 
weathers. To prevent mischief, and to hinder birds from getting in, 
there siiould be wire over the open windows, wid a lattice door (o 
the porch ; thia should exactly fit the whole opening, and might 
be kept locked ; though I would much rather, where it can be 
done, that it should fasten with a latch, bo that every one might 
be able at all times of the day to go to their own Parish church 
for private prayer, as was the custom in former times. 

But there is anotlier evil to which a church is liable, which 
arises from a wish on the part of the churchwardens to "beautify" 
as it is called; whereas, through unakilfulnesa in setting about 
their work, they often do a great deal to spoil the building. And 
here 1 must say a few words to explain one or two hm-d names 
which I have to use, in order that you may understand me with 
the greater ease. 

There is no one but knows that every old church ia built East 
and West, and has at least two porta, which are mostly divided 
from each other by an arch ; the part to the East being called the 
Chancel, from a, Latin word Caneelli, which means raih, because it 
always used to be railed off, as it sometimes ia now ; and the 
part to the West the Nave, in French Ne/, though some have 
thought the name comes from a Latin word meaning □ ship, to teach 
us that the Church of God may be likened to a vessel tossed up 
and down upon the waves of thia troublesome world. Very often 
the Nave is divided by two rows of pillars from the Aisles, or 
wings: and, in churches built like a, Cross, the cross arms that go 
off to the North and South are called the Transepts. The Chancel, 
as I have said, used to be parted from the Nave by rails, or a 
toreen, as it is called; the old name was tho Reodr-gereea, that is, 
Crosg-tcreen, because a Cross witli certain figures used to stand over 
it. Yon will often find a little round staircase left in one of the 
pillars of the Chancel arch, (that is, the arch between the Chancel 
and the Nave), which led up to this Cross. You will also com- 
monly see on yonr right hand, as you stand facing the Altar, a 
recess in the wall, with a hole leading to a water-drain : this was 
used to pour away the water in which the Clergyman rinsed the 
sacred vessels, which he always did after the Holy Communion. 
By the side of this it is not unlikely that there may be three 
Beats in the wall, one higher than another: it was here that the 
Priest and Deacons used to sit. All these things you will some- 
times find in like manner near the east end of the south Aisle. 
The reason I speak of them is because in many churches they have 
been boarded over, either to hide the damp, as 1 said before, or 
from a fancy that it made the church warmer. But thia is 
altogether a mistake; and the things so hidden are at any rate 
great ornaments, and so is the Rood-screen, which is often taken 
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away out of a. nirfioD that it hinders the Clergyman from being' , 
heard when reading the Communion service. 

The Cliancel arch itself ia too often knocked about to make 
room for pews: you ought to remcmher that the beauty of a 
church, when you look up it from the west, is entirely sjHjilt wher- 
ever this arch has been allowed to be hurt, Thero is a!so almost 
always a door either on the north or soutli of the Chancel, which 
has been blocked up. Let me ask you to open it aa soon as yon 
can : it will cost but little, and lie a ^[roat improvement. 

A word or two as to the windows. Perhaps you are not aware 
tliat any one used to such matters can tell how old a window ia 
by only looking at it; and, if they have to he repaired, the old 
fonn ought not to be ioat. This is a matter in which you never 
can trust a country mason: you must lake it into your own 
liande. What I would advise is this, and the rather if the 
window you are going: to repair be a large or fine one, and if 
your Clergyman cannot help you, thougli that is not very likely. 
Send an account of the window (if you can get a drawing done, 
so much the better) to the Camden Society at Cambridge, or to 
the Architectubal Society at Oxford (which have both been 
formed for the purpose of preserving ancient churches, and teaching 
others how to preserve them), and they will tell you all yon 
want to know. But if for some reason or other you should 
not be able to do this, then 1 can tell you no better way than 
the following: — you must get a piece of lead-tape, two or three 
feet long, about hslf-an-inch broad, iLud as thin as you can : with 
this let your mason take the shapes, or movldiitgs, of the muliiont, 
Iracery, and labeli (he will understand these words, if you do not) 
by pressing it tight round them ; and when he has thus got the 
outline, he qmi take it off upon paper, and it will serve for a 
pattern to make his new work just hke the old. And this will do 
for the doors and pillars of the church, as well as for its windows. 

Indeed you cannot be too much on yonr guard against every 
kind of change if you would not have your church spoilt. What 
may seem to yuu an improvement may be, and most likely will 
be, the very contrary. Perhaps it might seem to yon an improve- 
ment to move the Font away from its place by the door, and to 
put it (as ia now often done) just before the Communion Rails. 
Now thpy who do so make two great mistakes. The Pont was 
not put near the door by chance, for it was meant (o shew by 
tliis that Baptism is the door by which a chitd is brought into 
the Church. They first lose sight of that meaning ; and then they 
make another and a worse mistake, by carrying the Font into 
the Cliancel. For the Chancel is that )>art of the church which 
is set apart for the highest 8crvi(*s to which (he child can be 
admitted when he is come to the full privilegeti of a ('hristian. 

Now this reminds wxc to say something about the Holj- Table. It 



is a sin and & shame to see, in many Parish churches, a shabby table 
used for this purpose, only because it is good for nothing else. The 
Table, if of wood, in the ftrst place should be made of either Toahogany 
or oak, and covered witli the best cloth or velvet; in many places 
they have the letters I H S, (more properly written 1 H C,) worked 
into the covering', and it is a becoming mark of remembrance of Huf 
WTiose Body was broken and Wliose Blood was shed; for these 
letters stand in Greek for the name of Jesus.* A piece of thick 
carpet should be spread over the floor within the Altar-rails. And 
do not treat the Holy Sacraments bo lightly as to let the vessels 
employed in them be so cheap and poor, or so ill used, as one often 
finds them. If we cannot now spare our silver and gold for the holy 
Table, as they did of old, let us at least have vsasels set apart for this 
purpose alone, and wliich are not disgraceful from their meanness. 

In the same way the Font itself should be taken care of: it 
should have the water-^lrain and plug in good order, and should 
be filled when wanted with fresh water; those small basons which 
sometimes stand in it are against the orders of tlio Church. I 
need not say how painful it is. on lifting up the cover of the 
Font, to find it used as a box to hold rubbish, torn books, ends 
of tallow candles, and the like. 

You are required by the 82d Canon to have the Command- 
ments put up on the East eud of the church or chapel : they oug;ht 
not to be seen, as they often are, in other parts of the church. Wlien- 
ever they want renewing, if renewed at all, they should bo painted 
in large black letters, with all those letters in red which are printed 
in capitals in the Prayer Bookr this is called rubricating, and it 
gives them a handsome look. By the same Canon it is ordered that 
certain chosen sentences should be painted up in several parts of 
the church. It is a pity to sec this custom every day more and 
more disused. 

It may not be amiss now to say something about the roof. 
There are few churches which have not lost much of their beauty 
from their roofs being of a much lower pitch than they used to 
be. If you look at the side of the tower nearest the roof, you may 
see what is called the wmlktr-moulding of the old roof remaining; 
and from thence you will be able to judge how much lower the roof 
. Now the reason la very plain. In this fignre 
ABC shews how the roof stood at first: in 
time the ends A, C, which are iiTEed in the 
wall, become t'etayed, and instead of getting 
new rafters the parish .vestry think it enough 
to out off a foot or so of the old wood, and thus 
-A, the rafters being much shorter can of course 
'' *■ reaeli only to D. At this slope they stand 

till the lower ends decay again; which happens much sooner (his 







time, because they were moat likely not very sound at first; and 
then another piece is cut off, and the roof sinka down to £. Now, 
beddes the ugliness of a flat deling, there la more harm done here. 
Suppose that in this church there was a window which reached nearly 
•afar npas S, Wliat is to be done with it when the roof gels dawn to 
Sand to £? Why of coarse its top must be blocked up; and many of 
the finest windows in [he country have been spoilt in ttiis very way. 
Besides, a high pitch is best for the rootj whatever the roof may be 
made of; thehigher the pitch, the quickerthc drainage, and the amnller 
the thrust on tlie walls. The best roofing is of lead, and in former 
times little else was ever used : but it is apt to crack with the heat. 
If you have to repair the leads, be sure before the roof ia taken off to 
get an exact estimate of how much new lead must lie mixed with the 
old (for some new lead always must be used). Some Churchwardens 
■who have not done this have found the cost so much grentcrthan they 
thought of, that they have allowed all the lead to be taken away, and 
have put up tiles instead. I hope you will never think ai that 
shameful way of raising money, when you wuit it for repairs, tj> 
sell the lead, and put tiles in ita place. 

I now come to speak of the monuments in your church. It 
is a very sad thing that these ehotild have been treated as they 
often have been. Those of braaa, inlaid in the floor of the church, 
fiave been stolen and sold for the sake of the paltry sum they 
would fetch; the alabaster figxires have sometimeB been broken 
up from mere wantonness, and sometimea ground into powder for 
cattle medicines. I pass over the great use such monuments are 
of in the study of history, and the beauty they give to the bui1d~ 
ing whore they are put up. What I think most of is the hard- 
heartednesa of allowing auch hovock. It ia tme that they whom 
they were meant to remind us of arc fur beyond our reach either 
fbr good or ill ; " they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow thorn," But what would be your own feelings, if you 
could foresee that the monument you had raised to a father, or 
a wife, or a child, was to be pulled down to please some idle 
whim of those who ought to take care of it, and the only re* 
membrance left of them on earth to be lost for everl 

Brasses are of all things most likely to be hurt. They may 
be quite worn out by the many feet that pass over them. You 
must hinder this as well as you can. If the nails which fasten 
them to the stone come out, the holes should be filled with pileh, 
and the nnila driven in again. And if you have any loose brasses 
kept in the parish chest, or elsewhere, you should try to find 
the stone where they were imbedded, and put them down in it 
ttgwn: hut if you cannot find it, it will be easy to have another 

le cut so as to hold them, always remembering that their feet 
should be turned towards the East. If you can do nothing else, 
you may fix ihem in a safe place upright against the wall. But 



•\v a hraaa to he boarded over: if you should find oUi 
that haa bacu boarded over before your time, it ought to he un- 
covered. If that cannot lie, the place where it lies, nnd a copy of 
the legend, (that ia the reading,) should be entered in the Parish 
Register. Aad do not let siieh brasses he rubbed, like a brass 
kettle, to keep them bright: for you thus wear away all tJie marks 
in them, and make them worth nothing. Aa to those who take 
alabaster monuments to acrvo their own purposes, they commit 
sacrilege as well as the thief who steals the Comtnunion plate : 
I do not say that their guilt is aa great as liis, because I hope 
they do it thoughtlessly ; still, thoughtlessness is a poor excuse to 
those who might know better if they would. 

One word more about brasses. There is a way of taking copies 
of them by laying thin paper upon them, and rubbing it over 
with black lead, or with what is called heel-hall; and some that 
are curious in those matters may find their way to your church 
for the purpose: you will of coarse give them all the help you 
can. What they do may save such monuments from Iwing forgotten, 
and cannot in the least hurt them. 

There are some now who go about to churches, and try to 
buy the old armour, or helmets, or swords or spurs, which are still 
to he found on many an old tomh. I hope that no one who has 
the charge of a church will ever lot these, or any other things, how- 
ever small, lie taken away by visitors; for every tiling ia hallowed 
that has once been placed in the House of God. 

About pews and gaUeries it is hard to speak; we are so 
accustomed to see tliem in churches, that we do not rightly judge 
of the harm they have done, and still do, hoth to the buildings 
themselves, and to the peopleassemhledin them. They have damaged 
more churches tlian perhaps any other thing whatever ; and as to 
the congregations, it surely looks like selfishness to make one man 
shut himself up in a comfortable pew, while many can find no 
room at all. It ought to be knovm that pcwa were brought into 
general use by those who endeavoured to overthrow, and for a time 
did overthrow, our Church nnd State, and murdered their anointed 
sovereign. King Charles the Martyr. But these are not the men we 
should like to follow. 

But there is something more to be said against these wooden 
boxes. In ancient times it was the custom for all to turn in prayer 
towards the East; because, as the Sun rises in the East, that 
part of the sky seemed to remind them of Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness. But now in our huge square pews people, if they 
kneel at all, often kneel face to face, whether they look into their 
own or their neighbour's pew, as if they were worshipping each 
other rather than God; and the wandering of thought that must 
arise from this is very raischievouB and painful. Open benches 
• s™ Liat of Piihlicelions p. 16, "lliitory uml Sl.itisliw of Pe»s." 






with backs to them are what befit a chui-ch best; iiud tivei'y 
bench should have a place to kneel on, and perhaps a ledge fur the 
books. There is scarcely nny country church but has somu of 
Ihese, and others should be made after them. Pews have been 
well called eyesores and heartsores; but J hardly think you will 
be able to get rid of them nil at on™ ; still if you can do away 
with one or two this year, the next churchwarden may do the 
same next year, and so on; and if you should have to repuw 
the church in your year, and are able to bring in benches, you 
will have done no little good both to your church and to them 
that pray in it. At any rate, whether pews or benches, tliej should 
look the same way, and that should be to the East. 

Galleries are altogether bad. But, you may ask, "hal is tu 
be done where the people are too many for the eiiurch? must not 
a gallery be built then? I will tell you a ease of this kind that 
happened in a parish I know. The church, pewed as it then 
was, held 280; room was needed for 360. The Churchwarden 
tailed on the Clergyman, uiid wanted to have a gallery at the west 
end made to hold 50. 1 have a great dislike to galleries, said the 
Rector; and besides you will still want 20 seats. May be, sir, an- 
swered the Churchwarden; but the gallery will not hold more, and 
we must do the beat we ciui. I think, if you will leave it to me, 
said the other, 1 can shew you a better way. And so it turned 
out; the pews were all taken away and open benches were put in 
their stend ; and then there was found room for 400 people. In 
this case, S feet was left for the passage midway down the Nave, 
36 inches by IB being given to each scat ; less than S2, or 30 inehes 
at least will not allow of a man's kneeling. Perhaps you have never 
been told, that make the pews as narrow and inconvenient as you 
can, you wilt ioae twenty pbh cent, on the number you might get 
into the same room, if it were filled witli benches. 

However, if this docs not make room enough, it is better to build ' 
a gallery than to pew the Chancel : at least that is my opinion. 
at any rate, let it be built where it will hide least, and let il 
plain. A tawdry, flaunting gallery is the most hideous of oil \ 
hideous things. And never let it rest on the pillars of the choroh, J 
but on wooden uprights behind them. 

If you have new windows to put in, let the glass b< 
as in the old casements, with their dim chequered light making the J 
quiet church feel so calm and holy, and not in staring square panes J 
such as we often see now. And never let a broken pane n 
day unmended: to do so lets in the birds and the ruin, and leads to J 
the breaking of more. Remember the old saying, " a stitch ii 
saves nine." If the old windows have any stained glass, you should ' 
fence tliem outside with wire. And if you happen to find any 
scattered bits of stained gloss that have been left here and there 
hy llie chui'ch dcslivyers of olhei' days, you may gnlhcr them toge- 



ther, ftnd put tliem np in such a way as to be a pleasing ornament. 
Sometimes in repairing a ciiurch the remains of oIJ paintings are 
found on tile wall. I would earnestly advise jou, if this ahould liap- 
pen, (as indeed wlienever yon arc at a loss what to do about any 
thing in your church,) to send to one of the two Societies I told 
you of before, as tlic cleaning tliere paintings is a very difficult 
thing, and they are ao curious tliat they ought to be looked to 
with great care. 

Take care too that those parts of a ehureh which are not 
wanted to hold people, such as the Tower and the west ends 
of the Aialea, are kept clean and not used as lumber places; 
one is often shocked to find coals kept in thorn. And if you 
must have a stove, be sure that it does not stand near a brass 
or ft tombstone; and let the smoke be carried through a flue 
nnder the floor and wall of the church to a chimney outside, with 
a fire-place at the bottom to ninke the air draw, and not through the 
roof or window. Very often too the arch leading to the Belfry 
is blocked up to make the church warm ; by all means, if you 
can, pull this screen down, and if your Tower is kept as it ought 
to be, the church will be none the colder for it. The Tower is too 
often looked upon as if it did not belong to the church; people 
put on their hats when they go into it. You should not allow 
the ringers to send for beer to drink there : do you not remember 
what S. Paul says — " What, have ye not houses to eat and to 
drink in? or despise ye the ehurch of God?" 

The scores of triple bob majors, and the like, should not be 
written up in wliite or red chalk on the Tower walls; you may 
get a smooth hoard on which they will show plainer. And take 
care that the candles used by the ringers have good stands, other- 
wise the Tower is made untidy by the drippings of grease, besides 
the fear of its being set on fire. The more you encourage ringing, 
I mean good ringing, the better; but 1 hope you will never let 
the bells be rung at an election, or any thing of that kind. The 
church is in all countries what it is called in some. The House 
of Peace; do not make any dislike the sound of its sweet bells, by 
hearing them rung because their own side is beaten; no, not even 
though they should be wrong and you right. And therefore a 
flag on a church tower during a contested election is what ought 
never to he seen. You are told in the Canon the fit time for 
the l>ells to be nmg, namely, on S^nts' days and their eves. 
They should not be rung in Lent, (except on Sundays ;] and 
never vrithout the Clergyman's leave, which indeed is against law. 
And never allow any prize'ringing. In some places they are never 
rung when any one rich or poor lies dead in the village, and this 
is a kind and good custom. 1 hope, if any money happen to be 
left for the keeping up that good old custom the Curlew, you 
wilt take care it t> kept np, and that the money is not itpent 
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utiierwiae, The BelU thfniBtlvca, you DiuaC know, ai'c til'len vary 
curioiiB, and well worth Hctiiig. Kevp tlivui in good order; and 
let your ladders, and bell frames, and belfry-floor be good and 
safe. Let tile Belfry bo kept always dean; and, if you do not 
like to banish the birds, at least remove the sticks and nibbiah 
they bring in and leave there. 1 know of one Cathedral where 
there were found whole stacks, 1 might say, of such mbbiah, 
brought together by the jackdaws or caddowa; and you know that 
thb is eupposed to have liad sometliing to do with the dreadful 
destruction of York Minster. But I will tell you why you ought 
to banish these birds. If you tied a strip of flannel tightly round 
a bcU, and then rung it, most likely the bell would crack. And 
the dung which jackdaws leave on the bells has just the same effect 
as a atrip of flannel ; and hM been the rcivion that many a b " 
has cracked, no one could lell why. 

The pavement of the church must he well looked to; takt { 
care of any painted tilea you may happen to have ; and lay them 
down in the Chancel. Good painted tiles are best fur the floor ; 
next to them atones; then bricks; and wood worst of all. 

Do not, if you eon help it, let the school be taught in the 
church; at any rate not in the Chancel. The children break the 
windows, wear out the brssacs, and the like ; and, what is worse, 
they get to look on the church as a common place. Hence It 
comes that one often finds hatpegs stuck oil over the church : by 
all means take them away. And let there bo, as the Canon orders, 
a poor-box; I would put it near the door and write over it some 
such text aa " He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lohd." 

I must also ask you to look well to the care of your church- 
yard. It pains and grieves one to see the place where our fore- 
fathers are laid, and where we are to lie, cut to pieces by patha 
that have heen made from time to time for possers-hy, who are 
in too great a hurry about their worldly business to let the dead 
rest in peace. Vou should stop up these paths wherever you 
can do BO with the good will of the parishioners; they will often 
be persuaded by you, when they might not by the Clergyman, 
to give up such encroaclunents. And at any rate you should not 
allow children or idle people to play there, defacing the grave- 
stones, and learning to tliink lightly of hallowed places. And, 
talking of gravestones, you will often have some lliat have fallcii 
down, lying along, whole or in pieces, for want of one to set 
them op again. If there be any of the family of the deceased 
to be found in the parish or elsewhere, it will be your duty to 
seek them out, and theirs to repair their family monumentB; but 
if not, then I advise you to have the stones carefully moved to 
the ride of the churchyard wall, where a numlwr of tlicm standing 
side by side will be an ornament instead of an eye-core, and will 
leftve room for smoothing and clearing the ground, inste^t of being 



iu every body':! way. And it' you can Ity degrees bring: sbuut a 
tidier leiok of the churchyanl ground, which may be done by 
little at a time, by elearing away rubbish and useless eartb, 
you will, I am sure, make your parishionera take a pride in it, 
thougb they may not have liked all your doings at first; niid all 
the more if you will now and then, plant a few evergreens, yews, 
cypresseB, or such like shrubs, where the ground allows of it, tu shew 
that it is a place to be used with reverciice. Never let clothes be 
hung to dry in the churchyard, nor let the neighbours keep their 
hen-coops in il. You will of course take care that it be surrounded 
by a stout fence of a proper height, to guard it from inroads 
of cattle and children, without shutting it out from sitfht; and 
above all you must keep the entrances closed, as much as may be, 
90 as not to allow pigs or cattle to stray in. The larger cattle, 
at any rate, ought never to come into a churchyard i and evea 
sheep, which from their harmlessncss are favourites, and mow the 
grass cleaner than a scythe, nevorlhelcas often do mischief to the 
gravestones by rubbing their backs against and dislodging them. 
But this is rather a matter belonging to the Clergyman, who will 
I am sure always set you herein a good example. 

You should be careful not to let ivy grow so as to do harm 
to the walls of your church. It often spreads and then winds in 
through the mortar and between the stones of the building, so 
that I have even seen it make its way through the wall into 
the church, or through the panes of the windows; after which, as 
it be^ns to swell, it pushes against the stones on each side of it, 
and forces them asunder, to the ruin (in the end) of the whole 
building. Not that I would wish you to banish it altogether, as it is 
a great beauty to the church, and is said to keep the walls dry. 

I hope the minister, to whom the custody of the church key 
belongs, will take care that one is kept near the church. It is a 
very tiresome thing, when one has come a long way to see a 
ohnrch, to find that the elerk lives a mile off; and when you 
get to hia cottage hot and tired, to liear that he is gone out, ami 
has taken the key with him. 

It is my wish to be as short as may be; and therefore though 
I have not said the tenth part that I might have said, I shall only 
make one or two remarks before I have done, on tlie use of paint 
and whitewash, wliich are with moat churchwardens very favourite 
means of beautifying a church. Paint should never be used unless 
for the texts I spoke of before ; and whitewash, at least over stone, 
never at all. The finest ornaments of a church are often so clogged 
with one coat of it after another, as to be scarcely seen, Doors, win- 
dows, pillars, monuments, all alike are spoilt by it. Far from adding 
to the miscliief you ought, to the best of your power, to remove 
whitewash where it has been already laid on. This may be most 
easily done by scraping away the outer surface, and then moistening 
the part by means of a brush with a mixture composed of one 



I>art of sulphuric acid (dil ol' vitriol), and eight or ten of water, unci 
washing it over with water after every second or third time you put 
it on, till you see the atone or wood appear. If however you wish 
to remove the white-wash from the remains of a painting on a wall, 
use soft soap with hot water and a bmsh, not too hard. This 
done carefully will not hurt the painting. Paint is harder to get rid 
of; it may however be effectually done witli strong soapmaker's Ije, 
or, what is quite as good, the following liquid: put one pound of 
potash or pearlash, with half a pound of unslaked lime, into a jar, 
and pour over it one gallon of lioiling hot rain water; wash this 
repeatedly over the surface, scrubbing off the paint as it becomes 
softened. Or you may try tliia way: take a quarter of a pound 
of soda; (for good soda you ought not to |>ay more than three 
halfpence the pound): boU it with a little soap in three pints of 
water, till it comes tu a paste; then lay it on what you want to 
clean, pretty thick ; two days after, lay it on again, vrithout washing 
the old avray ; do this four times, and then scrub the whole off: the 
paint will come off too. This does either for stone or wood. 

You must be quite aware tliat 1 can have had no other reason 
for speaking to you thus, than the wish to help you to understand 
your duties, which are becoming every day more weighty and im- 
portant on account of that zeal For the Church, its buildings and 
worship, wliioh is now spreading through the country. You may, 
or you may not, do what I have been telling you ; if you do not, 
I at least have done my duty ; if you do, it will not be your 
church alone that will be the better for your pains; the blessing 
of HiH Who is the Lord of the Church will rest upon yourselves. 

Note. / ihouM vuh yvu, \f peuible, la read (hw other litOe TracU, 
which J hoDt loltly teritUii.- the jiril ii callrd "jf Few Worii to Cbubch.- i 
WaBDEmi. P«n li.", and though adireiied to (Ac Church^nTdau i^ 
larger Parithei, luUt •/vu in m«ny puinti ; the other t» eaUei "A Few 
Wordt to CRt/8CB.BUii.DXBi," and is addrctttd to all who are tugaged 
In thai good vork. 
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A FEW WOBIIS TO OHCBOHWABDENS. 



It is now many weeks since I wrote my firet Fow Words to the I 
Churcliwardens of Country Parishes: and thus I have hail tinii 
henr wliat has been thought of them by those to whom I wrote. And I 
Tight glad am I to find that they have not scorned my homely Eng- | 
lish, but have seen how mj pJahi speaking only hefokened ray owA J 
earnestness, and not any pride in my own knowledge, nor any belWF I 
that other people did not know all these things os well as I, Thm^ / 
since those who have heard me kindly and even taken my adviofc 1 
are already more than those who have found t^nlt, I am einbolden 
to keep on my old way, when I take up my pen to write a few wonb ] 
to the Churchwardena of large parishes, whether in toivna or in ms 
faeturing counties. 

But 1 must own that I feel some fear in beginning this the harder J 
half of my work; for while those to whom I now write are o~ 
richer and more learned than iny former henrers, bo the things about 1 
which I wisli to sj>eak to them are often harder both to understand ana 1 
to mond. It is not only, as in country parishes, that churches hari ' 
been left to decay, their rooft to fall in, theb mouldings to be broken, 
and their windows to be blocked up : here wo liove all this mischief 
and much more besides. For many town-ehurehes have been bo spoilt 
by misshapen additions made to enable them to hold more people, 
liesides having sometimes liad little of the true plan of a church at 
first, that now unless you were told it you would often scarcely know 
you were in a church. You can neither make out a Chancel with 
Nave and Aisles, nor a goodly Cross church with its TVansepts; 
but perhaps yon may find yourself in a. lai'ge square building with 
a pulpit against the south wall, ajid pews ranging- one above the 
other all the way to the north : and if yon ask for the Altar, you are 
shewn it in a little Chancel, or perhaps in no Cliancel, quite out of 
the way on the East, or it may he some other, side. Again, when 
(own-churches are rebuilt, it is generally without a thought of the 
old pattern of n chnrch ; so that what with new churches, and what 
with old churches made new, we hare no ea^ task In trying to hringl 
things back to the old waj^. 

It may be as well to say at the onlsel that all the faults I shall 
speak of are somewhere ot other really to he found : and I could 
tell you where, but I will not clo so, lest I should be thought to 
have any bitterness in my heart, or should ehanee to give pain to any 
who, most likely in ignorance, have used their cliurclies so ill. Yet 
it has cost me much grief to see those iiiuits so many, imd much 
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trouble to go about to look for them. 1 have been throngh oonnties 

where fhore were many more tall Ghimncys piercing the sky, than 
spires pointing to heaven : and many more factories and costly man- 
sions, than Houses o£ Goo. And when I passed through such places, 
or through crowded streets, amid the crash of hammers and engines, 
with smoke and dust around me, I longed for the peaceful country 
churches 1 had so lately seen ; where the only noisu was tlio Mtds" 
Bwcet note, and where above my head waa the open sky, below me tlic 
flowered turf. 

And whon through such dismal scenes I reached the parisii- 
churches, peaceful and holy even there, 1 found that in tliem a new 
enemy had been at work. It was no longer poverty that had 
brought about coldness and neglect and decay: but wealth and 
show and comfort bad crept in, and changed the Houses of Goo iiilo 
places meant only for the ease and comfort of man: where every 
thing which concerned man was carcfnlly thought of, there was but 
little thought for the church itself and its proper ornament. A showy 
Altar-clotll would perhaps hide a shabby Table, and a few handsome 
things be pnt where they could bo most seen. In tlie mean while tlic 
building itself would be going fast to decay for want of timely repair : 
and suuh has in fact been tlie case of lat« years, when some unhappy 
parishes have begun to withstand tho church-rates ; at the same time 
defrauding God of His dne, and scorning the earthly laws under wliidi 
they live. In such parishes the church has been found to be iu so 
bod a state, that when the yearly cobbling could be given to it n» 
longer, it threatened daily to &1I, and in some places lias had to 1ie 
shut up. 

I do not know whether those who may read this will have read 
what I have lately written about country parishes; I should inucli wisji 
them to do so, because there is much there which suits just as well 
for town-clmrches: particularly what is said about the holiness of a 
i;hurch, and about the sin of ill-using God's chosen abode. There is 
also a groat deal which cannot welt be said over agoia, thougli it is 
suited to the churches of such manufacturing pariahes as stand as it 
were lioU' way between town and ooun try-churches. But as I have to 
speak of these as well as of town-parishes, I mnst try to make my 
few words suit both as well as 1 can ; and it' I must now and then say 
again what has been said before, I hope it will not bo taken amiss. 

Now perhaps the very first thing which strikes oao in going 
inlu a town-church is the pewing. Tlio pews are almost always 
higher than in country-churches, and take up much raoro rown. 
Indeed tlturo are aomeCimoB not left any free sittings, as they are 
named, (as if no had not more to do with kneeling than with sitting 
in the House of Prayer,) except in the very narrow alleys which run 
between large plats (a.s ihoy may be called) of pewa. Is not this u 
sad thing, when wu roniembcr that the poor cannot liavc luiy places 
whether for silting or kneeling unless they be free? SkiinetimiH 




nil the p«ws aro of different height, iukI ahRpr, and kind, and colour, 
having been built as tvery man llionght best: not indeed that the 
cose is much better tvhcn the elmivh haa been ' repuwed ' all on a. 
level, for then there ia legs clionce of sechig a change. Perhaps it 
is too much to hope aa yet to biin^ back the old plan of open seats in 
town-chui'ches ; bat still it i» our duly to lift up onr voice naainal 
the present plan, so fraught as it is with ill. Btaidcs, a Churchwarden 
may always lessen tho evil hy making the pews very low and all level 
with each other; by making tliem all look one way, and that towardr 
the East; by getting rid of all sqitarf iwws, and by giving to e»cfc 
person a place to kneel. 

This last thing is very necessary: for to force men to sit down 
or to stand when they are bidden to kneel mnst be wrong. Who 
would think that men were in the House of Gon, and beseeching 
Hk aid, when one sees some of them silting, some standing, and 
only a few, if any, kneeling? Now many of our prayera are com- 
mon to the whole of Christendom: and when the Holy Church 
throughout all the world is at the same time uttering the same an* 
eient words, slmll fheiT be members of it who are too proud or to» 
idle to kneel down! 

Again, it will l>e easy to get rid of pews which range one higher 
than the other, like the seats in a lectnre-room or theatre. Soma 
ehurcbea indeed, — or rather sormon-honses, for tbey are not fit for 
prayer, — remind one rather of auction or assembly-ronmB: the- inside 
beingfull of eomfortable boxes, and the outside havingaline portico for 
the company whose caniages roll up with pride anil bustle and strife. 

Give me leave (o say yet more about pews. There can never be 
enough said; for after seeing very many churches, and trying to find 
out the reason of such falling otF from theold wnysof Church-worsliip, 
and thereby of Chureh-feeling, I verily believe that most of the mis- 
eliidf comes of pews. I might speak of the jealousy and heart-burnings 
likely to flow from such an allotment of room to the wealthier ]iarish- 
inners, as leaves no suitable provision for their poorer neighbours, 
and BO drives them from tho House of Gon, which by the law of 
the land, as well as by Gon's will, is their own : -but tluH I will 
not do, becanso there are every day more tokenn of A desire on the 
part of the rich to give up their own convenience in order to in- 
crease the means of worship for the poor, and to shew that, though 
both reason and law make allowance for those distinctions whick 
come by Gon's appointment, yet t/ifi/ at least are bound to recoL- 
lect that all men are equal in the House of Prayer. But this 
principle, which the rich man ought ever Immhly to cherish and 
the poor man to respect, has been sadly lost sight of in the times 
that liave gone by, when (to say nothing of large pews in the AialM 
railed otT for particular families, and inbcnted hy them from an- 
cestors who built and endowed the Chapels which these pews now 
icovor, anil whose right the Law allows) we not seldom see pews. 



ereA in the Nave, half-TooFed like country villas, and soroetiiaMi 
eren ewhatlled, ns if it were necossaiy to stt up n warlike fence 
betwixt neighbours and brethren! To give tip a wlwle Aisle, or 
Transept, or, mneh more, the greater part of the Chancel for a 
pcvr, ia bad enoupph : but it ia etill wono nhrn this great pew is 
fitted up like n drnwing-i«oin, witli firc-plnco and thiinney and n 
aeporatfl entrance. 

I cannot any that I like the sotcincc Ofiide of a. gtetA staring pew 
for the Corporation, often with ieatn of a diHcrent height, like the 
Bench in % Court of Justice. Churchmen always lore to pay reverence 
to magistrates, since they arc taught in their Catechism " to honour 
and obey Iho tjueen, and all that are put in authority under Her;" 
but Sureljr they n(.>ad not do ihxn at God's cost. Yet I have Mcn this 
pew placed where it Interferes with the respect due to the Holy Table 
itself: and the whole church so arvanged that the people may look 
towards that pew and the patpjt inatead of tlie East. Indeed all pews 
must more or les.? hide the Altar, even where a middle pnsBOge is 
left loading to it. But men are beginning- la M even tliis passage with 
pewt, which are the more valuable aa having- so good ii view of the 
preacher. Indeed pews have nearly made 13$ forget tbe meaning of 
the parts of a chnralii and even of their very name^. Thus, berause 
Ihere is mostly a passage left between the rows of peivs up the Nave 
-and each of the Aislea, people think no more of tiie Nave and the 
Aisles themselves, but oidy of these passogea within them, which 
they call the 'middto ^le' and 'side aisles.' Now 'aisles' mean 
' wings ' or ' sides : ' so that this is to talk of ' middle sido' and ' side 
•ides.' It were well if this incorreot way ol' speaking were dropped. 

Once more, think of the strange practice of having pew-openers, 
without whom one cannot go into one's own seat; and sometimes, 
which is worse, without a fee a stranger cannot get room anywhere. 
■Now though all good Churchmen go to their own pariBh-ohurch, yet 
theve may always be strangers and travellers, who have a right lo 
Jook for room in any church they may come to without paying for 
it. But pcrhfips it is not r|iiite in my place to speak of these things. 

Award neKtHlMatgnileries, which spoil a church aa much aa pews. 
If they cannot he got rid of, thuy may often be ot least made leas 
frightful by being painted some modest colour: dark onk is perhaps 
the best. As I said before, "a tawdry flaunttiig gallery ia the most 
hideous of all hideous things." You would think wilh nie if you had 
seen, as I have, a bright green bow-gnllery thrown out between two 
piers, with a red curtain ronnd it, or a sky blue gallery with gilt 
panelling. It is very painful to see standing out in huge gold let- 
tM8 on the faces of thcac gnllerics tlie names of tlie Church warileUB 
.-who built or 'biiButified' them; and I am quite sure that all these, 
when they cotnc to think about it, would allow with nie that It Is a 
mott selfish and irreverent custom. Let us remember that all record 
of those who built the old church itseK is gone : they indeed left no 



9uolt vaunting record ; tlicy built only fur Gon's honour, without 
one thouglit of themaelves. Strnnge that now-a-daj's we should take 
pride to oui'selves in putting np what is nothing but a to^teleea 
deformity ! Beuidea, would my one wish to have his name starit 
where the Canon bid* tliat holy texts sliould be for wnndeiing eye*^ 
rest onl I cannot think it. 

Another evil, which ia now becoming » 
even to country parishes, is the use of double or even triple galler 
one above the other. The upper tier i» often given to the chantS 
children or national schools: or soinelimeB these are put behind t^l 
organ- Neitlier of tliese places is a good one for the children, and tt 
firet quite spoils a churi^h besides. If they could be arranged q 
cither side of the Nave, like tlie two half-uliairs in a Cathedral, tl 
migiit be mode vei-y useful in the performance of Divine &• 
hy clianting the Fl^allna verse hy vei-sc iu the anC'piwiuil or a> 
ing way, which from the first ages tha Church has always 
And thciy would thus not only be more in sight, but would be w 
placed for the ancient and leviving practice of catechising. 

There is another pruotice, very commun in Mime parts of I 
country, a^iust which J cannot speak too sti'ongly: 1 mean the havii 
separate doors (o the galleries, either through a window, or a hole n 
purposely in the wall. By tbiu the outside of a church is as 
spoilt as the inside: for there ore great flights of steps all round t( 
new doors, beautiful windows ore stopped up, and sbapelesc oponingii 
made where once all was order and evennese. Besides this, there Ja 
good reason why the dooi-s of the church sliould all be towards the 
west end, (excepting one in the Chancel for the Fiiest alone), to beoj.' 
theit part in the general significBUcy of the building. For as theAltffi 
stood at the furtliest end of the Cliureh representing the fiill Co( 
munion of the Christian, and tlie eud uf the ChiisliiUt life in HeavtmM 
BO the eutrooce was always at or towards tlie opposite end, and (j 
Font hy ii, tlmt thus tlie entrance into the eaitlily building might at 
to mind our iuitiutiun hy Holy Baptism into the spiritual Churcl)(3tM 
Thus beautifully does the plan of a diurch hang together ! But ttibt.fl 
is quite lost when doors are placed without any rEgard to it. 
one doubte this, 1 would ask him to explain how it comes to past tl 
he never saw au ancient church with any doort (except the one 1 h __ 
just described) that were not further from the Chunucl than from t^l 
other end. It is a strange thing that our new entrances are now inost]j( I 
ujade nearer the east end tlian the west. J know of a eliurrh wliere^ I 
fine old door- way and porch near the west end are stopped up, and^ M 
aew staling door opened in the CbanceL Indeed, some new churchef^ I 
and some old churcbui that have been restored, have their only a 
trances at the cost end itsi^lf, one on each side of the Altar : 
those who oome into tlie (-hurch caniiot help toi'ning their baclu M 
fncc upon that part of it, whidi in other days ne one ever pnaqg^H 
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ur looked at without reverence; a custom indeed in 
kept up amongst (nu'selvea. 

Though 1 have spoken before about the Font, I must say something 
man now, both because it is of so mucli consequence, and because in 
this matter town-parishes are much more in fault than country-parishes. 

You know then wliy the Font ia placed near the door, and 
that by the eig-hty-fkrst Canon you are hound to have one " of 
atone; the same to be set in the ancient usual places: in which only 
Font the Minister shall baptize publiekly." How wrang then must 
those wooden stems be which we now so often see with earthen or tin 
Imsons set upon them ! You may say perhaps that it ia not for you to 
see that the Minister shall baptize publiekly, and only at tlio Font ; but 
it is at least your bounden duty to see that llic Font is a proper one, 
clean and in gnt'd repair, with a drain and plug, and in every way 
fit for the Clergyman's use. No Clergyman will baptize from a 
bason in the vestry or the Chancel, if the Font is where and what 
it ought to be. But sometimes there is not n Font in the church 
at all ! and sometimes — one case of this is in an arcliicpiscopal city 
— the Font has been very lately put out of the church to catch 
the rain from a water-spoiit. This is too painful a thing to dwell 
upon. Should you ever be able to iTscue a Font from such dese- 
cration, you will have done Gun a service. Again, what do you 
think of old Fonts being used as liurse-t roughs, or as nmaments 
to a publick teagarden? And when they arc allowed to rcmnin 
in the church, they are oflen little better used. Sometimes their 
tops ai'c cut olF l»eeau»e they are ton high ; sometimes a gaa-pipe 
is made to branch out of them ; sometimes they are blocked up 
with rubbish and plaister, or filled with candles and brushes; some' 
times built into the wall; sometimes cut over with the names of 
former Churchwardens; soroetimea cased with wood; sometimes 
made to serve as a singing-desk for the clerk ; sometimes used 
instead of tressels fur coflins tu lie on. To paint them nil sorts of 
colours, however ngly and unmeaning, is, after this, but a small evil. 

Let me warn you against buying those cheap ' Composition' Fonts 
of whieli we hear now-a-days. If ever yon should want one ; which 
may be the case, for, as I said, I know of several churches which 
have no Fonts at all. The patterns after which they oi* made are 
both poor and foulty; and a plain slone Font is surely better thaa 
so worthless though perhaps gaudy a thing, besides being in obe- 
dience to the Canon. One cannot speak too strongly ajiainst this nc«-- 
faoglcd plan of buying elieap Fonts, or cinjckcts, or other ornaments 
in 'nrlifieial stone": and, indeed, every thing 'ftrii6ciar is to my 
mind oat of place in God's House ; but sham Fonts and u^ly cast- 
iron Altar-rails above all. 

So much for the Font- Nor has the Holy Allar fared lietler: 
and this agiun most in town-churches, whether from neglect on 
the one faanil, or ill-}udg<ed ornament on the other. For If, ns is 




often the vane, tlic (."hmn/tl has breu quiio hIiui out Iroiu the Nave by 
a boarded screen up to the roof, or by an overgrown pew, Ihnt luoet 
sacred part of the church is Buro to be given up to dirt and decay. In 
churches where there is no Chancel to desecrate, or at best a little 
alcove for the celebration of tho lioly Communion, the desecration is 
spent «pon the Table itself, I have becd some Tables that would not 
be tliought good enough for n kitchen, ttud some which serve also ai 
cupboards for books and cushions: nay the church-chest itself is in 
one place used for the Kticharistick Table, and in nnothn' the satne 
thing serves both for an Altar and a stove 1 and though these be 
covered with showy Altar-cloths, their tneannees is nut the more 
excusable becanse it is hidden from man's view. Another yray Is to 
have a Table on one or two legs with large claws, like a drawing-room 
IaIiIo : but thtii is at least well-meant, however nnEuitable and rid^ 
culoas. I wonder men are not aeliatQciI to use the Holy Table for a 
tool-box or work-beuch wliile repairs are going on; and it is nearijr 
as bad to make it the place for hats and sliawls to he thrown (w by 
school- children and others, or a desk for tho registering of Marriegea 
or Baptisms. 

And, as I said before, the way of decking an Altar, though well 
meant, is often in bad tasle. Toletitbe overtopped by large monuraenta 
at its back is shacking. Then, again, the Altar-sci'eens you meet with 
are miserable pieces of wood-work, not only not in the style of the 
church, but in no style whatever: and the emblems used are mostly 
poor, and not nearly so good as the older sort. Thus tho Hebrew 
letters for Jeiiovah in a triangle are a less appropriate symbol for 
Cliristian worship than IHS. So again, when there is u space left u 
the sci'een for some text or sentence, it is seldom fille<l up with anj 
thing well-clioseii or of good authority ; perhaps the best words to put 
in it are "Lift up your hearts," from the Communion Service. Ta 
the Altar-cloth also and other hangings none but appropriate em- 
blems should be admitted. Above all things, I would shun snch aa 
are not of a religious cost, suoh as the rose, thistle, and shamrock. 
Nor would 1 put angels and cherubs in such places. 

Sometimes in larger churches you may still find the two candle' 
sticks, which with so beautiful a meaning the Church bids us plac« 
upon the High Altar, "for the signification that Christ is the veiy 
true Light of the world." But 1 know at least one Parisli-church io 
which these have been moved from the Table to the rails, and the wax- 
candles replaced by gas-pipes to give more light to the church. You 
will nut, I am snre, let this be done. If tho old Altar-stone remains 
in your church (you may know it by the five little Crosses cut in it) 
you should take care of it. Its having been once used for such holjf 
purposes should secure it from neglect. 

Wliei-c there is a niche on each side of the Altar, it ought to he 
kept up, and re-opened, if already blocked. These niches are often 
hidden by ugly paiutingM, so bad as to be unworthy of being admitted 
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into ft clwrcli. Nur U tliove any good reason tliat I can find for 
placing pittures of Mosps and Aaron in tliis part. Tlioso a 
more appropriate wliicli are found in old churches, commemorating 
the Passion or some other evunt in the history of our hlessed SaTioui-, 
or the holy person in wtiote name the chnrch is dedicated to Almighty 
GflD ; whose life, formed on tiie Great Exemplar, might often suggosl 
B holy example to ourselves. 

You should provide two aeats at the Altar, and let the space before 
it be well carpeted. 1 do not like to aoe cushions on the Table, as if 
it wei* a mere place to lean upon: moilern Altar-tables are almost 
always too low. By all means lot the outer coverings be taken away 
daring tho week-day sevvices, even thongh the Communion Service he 
not ased. Tliere in no excuse for hiding the Altar in any and every 
way, as people do now. 1 liave seen the pews nearest to it filled «p 
with a curtain on brass rods, as if they were not high enough in them- 
sehres. For thi«lhe fear of draughts of air is not a suitident excuse. 

The belt place for the palpit is on the nortji or south of the Nave, 
or against one of the piers of the Chancel or Nave-arch. If ever 
in an old church it is found elsewhere, you may be sui'e it has been 
inoved. Perhaps the worst of the modern places for it is in front 
of the Altar; Bomotimea it bestrides tho piissage which separates 
two rows of pews: sometimes it has a huge sounding-board over iti 
It is nearly as had to put the pulpit at the West end facing the East : 
for in Buoh eases almost all must turn their hacks to the Holy T&bte. 
Parishea in which such tilings are done are often remarkable for 
their irreverenoe and bad taste: thus in one of Iliem, which I have 
now in mind, there is a plan on foot to buUd galleries, "because 
the church is too light." The next worst arrangement is when there 
Hrq two pulpits of equal height, one on each side, the one for the 
prayers, the other for the sermon; and worst of all when there are 
tiaxB pulpits, one for the Priest, another for the clerk, and a still 
higlieT one between tho two for Ihe sermon ; all of course with their 
bocks to the Altar. In the same church, as if a witness agninnt the 
innoyation, there stiil remains an old stone pulpit against a pier: this 
is now the seat for the oleiigjnian's wifo I Nor is it better when tlio 
pulpit, reading-pew, and clerk's pew, are put together one nnder the 
other. How can Ihc Priest lead the people in prayer or In the Creed, 
turning as of old to tlie East, when the pulpit soars jus( behind liim t 
The Churtdi never wished thus to exalt preaching above prayer ; in- 
deed, the sermon is only a part of the Communion Service, and not a 
separate office : tot which reason the Priest still preaches in a surplice 
in Cathedrals, and there is no reason wliy he sliould not <!o so in 
parish-chuTcties. 

Almost oil those newfangled ways orosc at that unhappy time when 
tho Church of England was trampled uiion by rebels and Puritans: 
Aud they became more as it were inbrod after the Revolution in ltS8)l. 
>For ftfler that men wera far pruning every thing old and halloweil 
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j oat because it was bo : but we have learnt better ikow, aitd kuo w that ' 
be qnitc safe wlien wc begin to sti'a; from the okl pathi, 

1 have alreitdy spoken of gaa, I for oue do nut love h> see gae^ipea 
all over a church : but much less when the pipes are made shovy anft 
gay, aud in the nhape of uiukes and other things unfit for a eliaTcb« 
instead of being as plain and humble fui may b«. At any rate yos 
should take care that the amoke from the buaps does Dot eoil tb» ' 
oliuruii : I know one thiirch made qtiitc black by il. Wax can- 
illee are by far the best for iigliting a church, but they should not 
be put in a large chandelier. Notliingcanbe uglier than these ebandea 
liers as eommonly seen ; and yet they are often kept wlien the churcli ' 
in fitted up anew with oil or gas. ' 

Next about the stoves, another newtliisgfv^'hich we ore told we can- 
not do without. Yet our fathers did not want sutdi eomfort, tbongtl ' 
they hod not warm oodiioned pew« and greenbaimd doors as we have. 
If the church be kept well aired and dry, anil, above ajl, if it be filled 
twice every day by a, large congr^ation, it will never be very cold> 
At least let the stove bo some easily managed thing, without any euiu> 
brous pipes or heated flues, which have destroyed so many churcbei 
by fire. I liavc seeQ a great pipe carried nearly the wliole length of s 
church upon Iron hoops, which spring from pew to pew over the luid- 
dlo paasage : and tliis sometimes passes over the Clergynian'f heai, 
and is mode to go zigzag and up and down, that it may throw out 
more Iteat from its greater length. Instead of this, it oii^t to be put 
aa much out of sight as may be, behind a pier for instance: and tb|> 
chimney should be moveable, that in the aummer'Jt may be taken ' 
away ; and never let the pipe he e«rried out of the church througli a 
window, or through a waterdrain, or through a uiuhe: nor let the chuu« 
niy end at the gabto where the Cross used once lo stand, or, what is 
worse even than this, make the chimney inthe shape of a Cross. I h&v« 
seen two chimneys like huge caterpillars, climbing outside each up 
a pinnacle ; and a chimney from a new veatiy thrown like a flying 
buttress to the east end of an Aisle, and then, blocking in its way a 
beautiful old window, carried up as before to take tbo room of thf 
Cross ; — true emblem of the age whicii puts its case aud comfort 
higher than the pains and crosses which should he our teachers here I 

It is very hard indeed to say ranch that I wish to say to you, 
without trenching upon what concerns the Clergyman more than you. 
But I hope 1 may be forgiven for saying to you aome things which 
belong to the Church and all concerned in it, and which J have 
not the opportunity of saying in the right (luartors. And besides it 
must happen, that your high oDico will often bring you aud the Clei* 
gyman together. You must work hand in hand ; and whjle a friendly 
Churchwarden is one of the greatest blessings a Clergyman oan have, ' 
so ono who fails in his duty is just as much the othi'r way. 1'here 
is no saying how many plans for furthering God's honour and H'u 
people's welfare have been tliwavted by the ill-will of the Church- 
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wsrdanB. But this is hii uiiiifitiii'Hl lis well us u vtong etute (if things. 
You maj' for instance do mnch fur the more solemn and reverent 
performaiice of Divine Service, by cncDuragiiig the organist to leach 
the children t'> King: and very often ycmr countenance will make it 
easier Ibr the Clergyman tu get lid of those modem hjmn-books 
whidk have been so much used of hite years, and whidi arc often 
only kept becauEe they have taken snch hold on the minds of the con- 
gregntion. 

I hope your organ is in thu right phirc, that h at tile weat end: 
to have it over the Altar itself, or between the Chancel and Nave 
■0 OS to block off the one from the other, is not tu be borne. It 
is often in this place in Cathedrals ; and even in them it might be 
better at the w^est end, though it does not block up the Chancel- 
arch there as it does in Hmall chiii-eheB. The Transept-arch is not 
ft good place for it, if, as is often the case, it destroys the efiect of the 
fenr arms of the Cross. ¥ou will not, 1 dare siiy, be of those who 
would let the organ go to decay or remain out of tune, because some 
evil-minded people may say that it does not fall under the necet- 
tary repairs of the church ; nor of those who would let the bells go 
without ropes on the like givunda. Necessary repairs ! us if these only 
ooght to be thought of for the House of Him Who gave us all wb 
have ! and this when we lire but called upon to repair what our fothora 
built for UB, and not to build anew for ourselves ! We are indeed 
nnworthy of our fathei-s, who will not ho at the cost even of keeping 
up what they left for us; — the holy monuments of their piety 
towards God and love for us, and no less niounments in their decay 
of our colduesB in I'eligion and our want of respect for those that 
have gone before us. 

You sliould be proud of your hells, particularly if you have a 
good peai T and it is well to have a lock on thu lielfry-door to keep 
out such bad people as would purposely crack them : for this has 
been done before now. If a l)ell is cracked, I would not let it hang 
BO, or lie about in the church, but got it recast, and that in the right 
tone. You will see in tlie 88(h Canon, about "Churches not tu be 
profaned," what powei' the Minister and you have over the bell- 
nngers, and you are bound to support him in this matter. In some 
dlnrches the conduct of these men is shameful. Sometimes there are 
rival companies who think they may go into Ihobelfiy whenever tliey 
wish, and who drink and qnnrrcl there, and will for a fee ring the 
bdls on any occasion, liowever profane or even wicked. It may bo a 
hard task to withstand an abuae thus snnclionetl by custom, but I 
hope you will not shrink from doing your part in the work. 

One sometimes sees in largo ehurcht-s tables of fees for di&rent 
things, even (I shudder to sny it) for the Holy Sacrament of Bap- 
tlim. If this is required by the Law in any case, and done iir 
vrka approved of by the Clergj-mon, I have uothiug to say : but if 
it'lM been done unwittingly by yourself or by a former Church- 




wai'dMi, I du tanieatly entreat you to utida the evil Ag qnickly as 
yoii Clin, Besides tlie Belling a rite, so huly and so 'necessaiy for 
BHlvation,' think of our poor and ignorant people being driven to those 
who havo gone aatray from tlwi Church, and who are in aonie places 
hut too liappy to rivo their miauUiorijied mi nisi ration of that Satra- 
a lower rate. 

Again, tables of fees for burials, from tlie vault down to the 
churchyaiii grave, are grievous oyesorea. It in good indeed to he i^c- 
niinded of death : hut every thing about ub in churcli leaeliCB ua of 
this ; and one docs not like to have death brought before one only by 
what it would cost to bury nn. It is dietrcBBing also to iiec tables 
of the eost of pews, though this is inuuh worse abroad. Money 
should never come into our thoughts at cliiireh, save n'hen we think 
of what we can give fur His sake Who betauiu })0or for us. Wa 
know what He thought of buying and Belling in tlie Templcj and 
may therefore well giievo to see hooka sold in churches, whether 
hymn-books, or deacriplions and guide-books of the church if it be a 
fine one. 1 have shrunk from hearing money ring upon the cold 
tombs of the dead, money for guide-books or for viuwiug the church. 
If the advice of one who haa seen many churches iu his time bo 
worth anything, yoit should have, besides the alniti-hox for the poor 
which you are bound to have, another box for the repairs of the 
building and payment of the servants: and these should have a fixed 
salary, unleaij you think a varying one mora likely to ensura couilesy 
from them to Btrangers. Indued you would liave no Kason for regret' 
tiug the change: for the rich would give more largely than what i« 
usually expected as a fee, mid the poor would be nble to see tor nothing 
the mighty piles which former ages have raised; though tlicy too 
would often give tbeir grateful mile. 

But I liave been led away from Bpeaking about what concerns the 
dead. If j'ou are able to hinder burials beneath the church itself, you 
should do so, as it causes great un healthiness. Sometimes when a 
long-ulosed vault is opened, titu air has to be made pure by burning 
fires for several days togethei'. But tliia, tliougU no gi'eat hinder- 
trace now-a-days, when we have only service on Sundays, would havo 
been, and will, I hope, again be too crying an evil to be borne, 
when it keeps people from the Daily Service of the Church. Besides, 
many churcltcs have been ruined by vaults undermining the piers or 
walls. If but one pier gives way, the whole buUding almost olwaya 
foUows. 

I luivc spoken before at much length about burials in chureh- 
yardH : but I wish to say a word upon mouunjenta. Nothing can bo 
more untnghtly than most of these, not to aay ii'i-evcrent and profane. 
You may often persuade your fellow-parisliioncrs to give up thu 
ugly lieadstonns, with their vulgar doggi'ol rhymes, and make thein 
choose proper emblems instead of those which are now most common. 
What can be worse than poppies and broken columns, wldch typify 
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ovei-lattiiig b1(h>p »nd tliwortcil hopes, iiutead of the peaicel'ul ftud 
hopeful rest of tlie ChiiBtian? But of all things ovoid urns: lliey 
ore heathen (tnd silly emhlcms, though more ueed perliaps thun any- 
thing else. Not are tiiey put on monuments onlyi 1 know of more 
than one Etat end ituok about with umi and pota of different siies and 
colours ; of u beautiful porth groiLnIng: under (\\e wBiglit of a shape' 
laas modem um; nnd even of a Chancd-aroh removed iiltofretliBr to 
make way for an um on tlie top of eatli pier. At any rate you 
(uin hinder the mutilation of the church itself for urns and monu- 
ments. It is u aharae to cut away piera and enrvings aud mouldings, 
and to block up aiiihes and windows for bucIi tilings as these. It is 
a shame alaa to usb laonumental atones over again, and thus destroy 
the record of one man's life to make room for that of another. 
And aj^ain, it Is worse tliun diahoneet to lake gravestones for one's 
own pui-poses, and even to give them away to others for doorsteps 
and linti'jg, or the like uses. 

Nothing in more strange than- the modern taste in monuuients: 
the snme people who would gladly get rid of the few statues of 
Saints and Martyrs of old which, have been saved for ua, will them- 
selves put up images to modem preachers, and perbapa even to wicked 
men, and this over or close to the very Altar lUelf ! 

A word about llie register, which is sometimes now-a-days under 
your charge, though it belongs properly to the Clei'gyman alone. 
Great care should bo taken of it ; and thero should not he a high 
foB required for 'searching' it or getting a certificate from il. Neither, 
OS is Bomelimes done, should all access to the registor he denied 
except on Sundays. Those who must search n^gisters have something 
better to do on that day tlian to wander about and buy certificates. 
The parish-clerk ought never to be trusted with the register. Some- 
times ho takes no care of it at all ! sometimes he is very uncivil about 
it. Neither should this person be allowed to hinder strangers from 
looking at monuments and tho like unless they give him a fee. Un- 
eourteousnesa oii his part throws much of the blame upon you, who 
might iiimany ways put a stop to it. 

It is a very goo<! plan to enter in the Register an account of all 
that is done for the repair or fldornment of the church : such records 
are really valuable. Mid are very easily made. 

It is very hard to sj>eak iibout vestries, as we have very few of the 
old sacristies left as patterns. Sometimes the pitTViif, or room over 
the porch, where thej'u ia one, is used as the vestry : but it is sel- 
dom large enough, and is not easy of access, besides being often kept 
as a room for (leeds and records. I know of one case where this room 
Is used as a lawyer's office, and where business is can'ied nn that is 
least of all fitted for a cliurub. In onotlier place it is made into a 
town-hall; in n third, into a driuklng-room. If you must huild n 
new vestry, never put it, as is sometimes done, at the East end behind 
le Altar: yon may make it like ft chapel or chapter-house, north or 




•outh of the Chancel, if you liko, Never block up a TruoBept or a 
■porch either for this, or for a sohool : nor k-t Ihe tower be used for 
this purpose, if you can help it. If .vou niUHt Imve o place rfiiliid 
off within the ohui'ch, you should make it as little seen as may bp, 
ftnd should have a good psrclose or carved screen around it. 

Take care also to hinder pariah-meetings IVom btiirfi; held either in 
the VMtry or in the olmrch itself. The way in which the holy buildings 
■are Homelimea profaned by tlioae who nevpr go into tliein at other 
times, is enough to make the very atones ciy out. 

Yon ought to have a loose board ou whieh to fasten the notices 
for these parish-meetings, and for election and game-law papers. 1 
have seen many fine old panellfd diHivs quite spoilt hy broken naile 
and wafers and paste. 

Von are bound by Ihe 58th Canon to 'proviile a decent and comely 
mivplice with sleeves, at the charge of tiic parisli' : one too often finds 
ihe surplice dirty and i-agged and covered with iron-moubt; whieh 
fa a disgrace to the parish. 

In parishes such as yours there are sometimes endowed services 
"which ought alwaya tobekept np: for they sprang from a good motive, 
although we may well grieve that the Church's daily voice had been 
slopped so as to make such bequasts needftil. Nor should you ever let 
'slip any old pariah- customs, snch as giving out bread to the poor at 
Christmas, putting np holly at Christmas, and yew at Easter, or the 
■like. Yet in this also there is room for care as to the way of recording 
these Lencfactiona. The tables on whieh they are painted ought to 
ho put where they will not interfere with any thing else : but never 
on gallery-fronts, or in any too conapicnoua place. 

Borne of the things about which I have spoken may be harder to 
emend, and some easier: hut let It beromembered that ali are possible 
with patience and zeal. Let every one do a little ; and as formerly 
almost every Cliurchwarden made his name known by defacing some 
old ornament, or bringing in some fault, so henceforth let each in his 
year endear himself to llio parish by getting rid of some baifbariam, or 
bringing back some old custom. And if any one should bo persuaded 
even by these lowly words so to work for Gon's Churgll, let me assure 
him be is not alone in his good deeds. I could tell of earnest and pain- 
ful labours by Churchwardens who are not so rich as most of those to 
whom I now write. I could tell of sacrifices of time and money and 
selfwhich would startle many in these lazy days. And therenre others ' 
who have done their llltle j who have brought back Fonts to their old 
places, and saved them from defilement, or the like. It is not forme to 
tliank them ; for there is One for Whose sake they did these things, 
■■Who ivill not forget their labonrs. Such men, worthy of a better age, do 
not look for praise or name: and I may pain fiiem perhaps by having 
said even tlius much. But they will forgive me this vrrong if they 
reflect that their example may lead olbers to do tlie like. Shall I 
compare these with thegreatwpart of thow who were Churchwardens 



before thuoi ? It is evEU uow a n^uvu uiid rapi'oauh with thoae who 
have left out vunimiittion that our Chun.'h wardens have bo often made 
a gitin of their high office; have done towarda God whut an honeat 
inan would not do towards his fellow. 1 have seen, for instance, a good 
old stone chureli faced throughout with brick, without either need I 
or propriety, by a Churchwarden who wax also a builder; anothei 
wainscoted within anil tiipewed by a carpenter; ur {tainted all ovtr 
by a painter, or plaistercd al! over by a plaisterer. But micli tliingi 
1 hope will no longer be seen aiuongat lis. 

And besides the sin of such conduct, tliink also how much it spoils 
a church. What need has a stone churdi of brick facing and paint j 
and roughcast; and beautiful carved wood of paint and whitening? H 
is a good thing to pick out tlio cloggcil-up mouldings, and bring to light 
long-hidden beauties, by acraping off the many coats of whitewash : 
and I have shown in my foriner Number how this may be best donet " 
The Chancel is often spoilt by a Grecian scrcenwork quite unsuited to 
the church. I would always get rid of this, even if there be only f , 
plainstone wall behind it: tliisis much bottci- than so pour and tawdry 
a covering. I have seen the whole of on East end painted to look like 
marble : it would have been much better left plain. For in a chui'clt 
every thing should be real and good, and \dth no false show. IVhere 
a parish is really poor, a simple and reverent plainness is much better 
than tinsel and trumpery ornaments, a[id is much more suited to the 
miqesty of God. But this is no excuse, it is clear, for niggnrdlinesa, 
or for an outlay lower than our means would allow. 

It is a sad feature in modern church-building to put ult ornemeut 
outside and where it can be seen, leaving all the rest mean and bare; 
for what is this but to take thought of ourselves, instead of God's 
glory i But I hope people are now beginning again to look upon the 
chjirch as a holy place ; and you may greatly help forward this better | 
feeling by enforcing, as you can do, the uncovering of the head i» 
church even on week days. I have seen even Churchwarden^ 
unwittingly I am sui'e, keep their own liats on: and there is no 
telling how roueli ill springs from such bad examples, For Iheu the 
sexton and clerk and bcU-ringcrs all think fit to do the same; and 
idleboysin turn copy these. On the otlier hand, the greatest good mi^ 
coine from setting an example of due reverence. Evou the workmen 
wilt take their caps off, and will stop their thoughtless whistle, when 
they see every one else giving such honour to God. Why should we 
uncover our heads un Sundays, and not on other days? Surely tha 
presence of a congregation cannot make the place holy : but He ig 
always present, in Whose sight even angels hide their faces. Tht 
good old feeling of awe however la in most breasts hidden only, not 
ijuotiehed: I have seen many, when the question was put to thero, 
puli their hats off with hearty shame and confession of their unmeant 
fault. This bad liabil is uiucli encouraged by the custom of sci'ccning 
off in town ihuri'lu-s a large place under the wesiem gallery as a 





venlibii/e, in whirh people think they have a right to put their liatH 
OS. You should always hare a Porch instead of allowing a thing- like 
this : but do not let it be a poor shabby building of brick, or, as I have 

n seen it, of mnd. Let it be of stone, suitable to the church, and it 
should have t' 

Your duty often becomes most ti'ying when any alteration in your 
church is mooted, Jt becomes you then to watch the scheme very 
earnestly. If you have not studied Church AivhitecMire enough your- 
self, (as is very likely, for who has time for all things?) you should, 
after consulting the Clei^man, coll in the aid of some one who has: 
otherwise things may be, and often are, put up, which are quite un- 
suited to the style of the building. Thus it is dangerous to put up 
a new screen unless it be copied fi-om some old work in the church. 
And when any repairs are going on you ought to keep a watchful 
eye on all the fittings of the church ; for, alas that one shonld han 
to say it, the workmen hare often stolen stained glass, or brasses, 
or Font-covGi's, or have carelessly removed many curious things, 
such as hourglass-stands, or pieces of armour. 1 know of a, cose 
where, during some repairs, a large chandelier was sold, nobody 
knew how, or by whom, for two pounds, which hud been a few 
years since given to the church, and bad cost £40. In a short lime 
the peiBOn who bought it sold it again for a new churrh at nearly 
its original price. In other place a parishioner begged for some 
carved work, in order (ns he said) to clean it ; but ho has since 
refused to return it ; and I could tell of more instances, such as of 
stained-glass stolen to oruamcnt summer-houses, and a Font-cover 
used as the roof of an arbour, ilut whenever an cnhu'gemcnt of 
the church is set on foot, it is then not only advisable, but quite 
necessary, to get assistance from such as are skilled in tliesc mat- 
ters. However, as a broad rule, never build a Transept when the 
church was not mcnnt for one : for thus you cannot help spoiling 
the whole proporlion. In a. smnll church with only a Nave, it is 
well to build an Aisle; and often double Aisles may ho made, (as 
in the beautiful new church of S. Peter, Leeds,) the windows of the 
old Aisles being kept in tlic outer wall of the new. I would never 
lengthen the church without due advice; as yoii may thus mar the 
fair proportion which all parts of a church should have to each other. 
The one thing to be remembered in meddling with a church is this : 
that we ate not enlarging a house, or Atting up a hall, but have to do 
with a building hallowed in itself, and so well devised that there is 
probably not a single point in it but has its use and deep meaning. 

Your duties indeed arc now becoming every day more serious: 
for as wo have growumorc civilized we seem to have grown more care- 
less of sacred things, and to have learnt a new lesson, tliat every thing', 
ho wever holy, must give way before what we call "publiek convenience." 
At one time, we were quite shocked to hear of aporah made away with to 
imjirove a rond. But noiv jou may be, as so miuiy rif your body of late 



yean have bepn, culled upou to 8«* ^^ "f yOur ehofdl nltogethe^ to 
make way for a. new or enlarged street, oi' for a new irsurnnoe-office, or 
the like: or to cut otFn oomec from tha church, or tlie tower, or even to 
shave off Ihc emt ond, oa waa douc in an archiepiscopal city. In siidl 
irftscs .von must sut as bcuomea tliose who arc allowed to watch ov» 
the earthly House of God; meufuUy, temperatidy, and piilekesly. 
Vou may or may not moct with success: if not, you will have dom 
at least your part, and mode yoiir protcBt; and it will remaia 
only to make the evil ae light as may bo. But you must withstand 
to the Ia«t any attempt to pull down your church only because U 
is in people's way, and when, if rebutlt at all, it must be rebuilt in anf 
corner the strcet-commi^onera may give. Thus in London, no great 
while since, an old church was pulled down, and a new one, octagonal 
In shape, built on one side ; each of the eight sides except that to ths 
north having two galleriea. The Altar wna put in the northern alcove, 
although tile eastern would have done at leant as well. So one wrong 
Step is almost always folio wed byonother. If howeveryuu must remove, 
insist on having such a plat of ground as may do for the only allow- 
able pinna for a church, a cross or an oblong. Fur now that our towm 
are uo longer walled, Ihei-e is so far less reason than there woi 
formerly for cramping a church ; and if no coat is spared to get a spot 
good enough for a secular building, bow much less should it be spard 
forsicburch! 

Bu^llow togo bock to smaller mattcra. 1 need not again advise yon 
to take care of what stained glass lias been left. Yon should pick aU 
the pieces out and fill soms one window with tliem, placing them inS 
pattern, Leave a border of plain ground glass round the edge, if yi 
have not enough to iill tlie whole light. Above nil things avoid having 
windows, as we now sometimes see them, of plain glass with a streak 
of red, or yellow, or green all round. Nothing con be more frightfol I 
than such a glare. In old gloss sometimes the pattern is spoilt b 
cause somo of the pieces have been unskilfully put in wrong side out: J 
wards: this it would be very easy to set right. Sometimes fancy w 
of arms are mode up witliout any regard to the laws of heraldry ] 
but heraldry is an old science, and odo full of ineaning to those who •* 
know it, so that to them a sham shield is worse than foolish. Indeed | 
it is OS bod as an unmeaning and silly inscription put up in ■ 
church. If any one wishes to give a modem Plained glass vriniliW 
to a church, you should withliold your consent till some lit person hat 
looked canfully at the design, so that no wrong emhlema inoy Im 
admitted, and above all that no piece of the mnllions, or tracery, M 
CMspe of the window be cnt away for it. Lastly, H is bad to have the 
royal arms In stained glass in the cast window: fiirthongh noonelovM 
the Crown more than 1 do. yvt I do not like to sec its mark when 
some higher and holier symbol ought to ])e. And for the same Tcasms 
I would not renew tlie royal arms painted on hoard, nnd put up over 
the Chanerl -arch. 1 know of no anthorily for tins: and surely it n Bt 



least an -uUseemly suoceraor of the emblems of oar reilemption whicJi 
itaed to Btaad there. 

But why need I speak of vtha.i used to be over the Choncel-ftrchi 
when that arch itaelf ia so aluimefully maltreutcd ? To say nothinj; 
□f the deep meaning which ia found by many in ita poaitiun between 
tho Chaocel and the Nave, it ia often one of the most beHUtiful 
portione of the ehurob. I will tell yon from ri^Bl examplcB what 
is Bomctimei done to it. I hare known a fine old Norman &rcfa, 
which had Btood some seven hundred yeai's, nud had oullived over]r 
other part of the (.■liuri'h, taken down at last to give, 03 was (wiS, 
more room, I have known Chanccl-archea cnlarg:ed, or the sides pared 
down and got rid oF, for the Bama purpoao, With strangle inconalslenoy 
Ibis arch ia at other times blocked np to the very cieling, thus cutting 
off the Nave from the Chancel, and hindering the Communion "Sorvioo 
from being ever read in tlic right place. Nor has the aruh into tbe 
I'ower fared better. Nothing is easier, and nothing will make the 
church look better, than to open these at once. Here, also, I may 
speak of tlio fault of boarding up a Tronsepl, whether fur a schoqj, 
or for any other purpose ; and of putting a wooden eereeu utrosa the 
Nave for the sake of warmth ! 

The Roodscreen which used to stand under the Chancel-arch should 
lio carefully kept np wherever it remains. Sometimea it has becai 
moved to the belfry-arch, and there set up with the can'cd work 
inside : sometimes it is turned to the ubo of a great pew, or wheD left 
standing is uut through, that the pewe in the Chancel may have a 
fair view of the pulpit. Sometimes the Iteautiful carving is made into 
rails for the steps of the pulpil, or worked into gallery fronte^ or pew>- 
sides. Wherever this baa been done, you should gather the piecca to- 
gether, and put thcin back into a sci'eon. Wjien there are but VBly 
few of them you may work them on to a door, and so produce a very 
good effect. Very often the Koodscreen has been cut away jui^ 
above tho lowest pauols, and thexe have been boarded or bnised up to 
make comfortable prw-backs. If you can strip tliese yon will often 
And very curious carvings and paintings. 

The Nave-arches lometimea have fared no better than that at the 
Chancel. Sometimes the pier is quite taken away mid two archcB 
thrown into one, to give perhaps n belter view of the pulpit, and thtiii 
a most fihapelesB and ugly arch produced. Sometimes the piers are 
jagged and notched for a gsUei'y to rest upon. As J said before, if 
you munt hare a gallery, let it rest upon uprights behind the pillarl, 
not upon the pillars themselves. But sometimes to give more room 
the pillars arc quite taken away, and thin poets put up instead: and 
even where tile galleiy waa at first laid upon posts the«c have be«n 
kept, wliile the gallery was brought fomard to the piers theniselvel. 
There is, 1 hope, only one case in England where the pinnado of B 
tomb is used as a gallery-port, and this, I grieve to say, was allowed 
by a Society which, when it shall be at liberty to consider what h due 



to taste And reverence in iimpurtion to its mrnns and good wUI, will 
be, even stili nioro than it hua been, one of tbe Clmrcli's beat and 
ablest handmaida. As it is, thnt honoured body itself probably little 
knows liow mnny churcties have to rue in this ivspcct ever having 
come under the hands of the ' Incorpornted Society for building and 
I'epfiiring chni\;hes and chapels.' Never have anything- to do with 
Jttiting picre by way of h^aiiliFying them ; nor with pninttug tlieia 
yellow, as is done sometimeB, with the capitals and arehitrave black 
for (»ntmst. Neither ought the obelisks on old monuments lo be 
tipped with lamji-blaek for effect. 

There is however one thing w 
capitals and arches, " because they ai 
up by wooden props! Vet this was 
for it, in a village of Worcestershire. 
Aisle becaase the church is 
because it is too small, will m 



c than all this: to take away the 
no use," and bold the vooC 
3, and this the reason given 
i^r this, to block off a north 
large, and then to build a goUeif 
FtrangB. I know also of n north 
Aisle which was pulled down, that the sale of the materials might 
pay for beautifying a door : and (though this h a less matter) of 
pc^py-heads being sawn off, becansc they were in the way ! 

After nil 1 have said you will !ice fur youiselvea how great m 
advantage it would be, if you could ever repair any damaged windowe, 
or open them If they are blocked up : or raise a roof which hides the 
top of a window ; or move houses or sheds which iuterfei'e with the 
church on the outside. I need not remind you how good a work it 
wonid Iw if yoit conld ever rescue from desecration any ruined or 
disused church. There are more snch to 1h^ found in our country 
than wonld be readily believed.! btit they are often in n very bad atat*. 
I know a beautiful chapel that has been used as a dwelling house, ita 
Chancel as a kitchen, with the Altar fitted up as a iire-place with « 
brick ehimney : and I am told of a church which is at this moment 
parted off into cottages, and lot to poor people at a low rent ! These 
migiit very often he restorer] bo as to become district cliapels and 
would be much better than a new cheap room, 

PerhniM after rending siieh a li«t mnny will think that it is loo 
late to try to stop sueli a flood of change and mischief; but I could 
^ve a list almost as long of such faults lately amended, and therefora 
believe that the zeal for the Lord's House which has so lately sprung 
up will work widely enough lo set right all. 

1 have put off (ill now speaking of Daup, tttough, as I said before> 
I think it perhaps the greatest ill that con befall a church. There 
can be no doubt but that the Rra^M c'o**' to the church- walls, 
clogging up the drains and making the heap of earth against 
them higher and higher, arc the chief causes of damp. In how 
many chiirehua is there a flight of several steps down to the door 
from the heaped-up churcb-yard I In one case tlie outside level is 
that of the lop of the pews, and those high pews too, within. Aliout 
this I may mention one plnce by name, though against my general plan. 



«Ui9not«psRdi-«h»rch; I meaB the anctioit and beaatifiil Awcti 

J I of the Hospital of S. Ctosa, near Winchester, Ileru.-rthougli this 
I -A by no means the worst case 1 eoald bring Forward, — the earth in 
T itlie viose is now a good deal higher tliaii tlie floor of the churuh: 
J ■■«> that laat winter when the thaw took place a great body of 
I jWater forced itself through the west door, and could scarcely be 
" fcept out of the Choir, which I am sorry to say is pewed off to the 
I '.CnreaC damBe<o of the building. In the north Aiale to the Chancel 

this boautifu! uhuruh ia much Jiurt by damp. Now no one 

1 deny that such a etate of things as this should at once be 
I oiendud: and how can this be done but by clearing away the earth 

which has become piled up round the foundations? And hero I may 

1 fwy, that I am sorry a Iteview which deserves all our thanks for 

. iivhat it has mi ably dotie for Church Architeoturo aniong ua, has, 

'«riiile most kindly praising my former 'Few Words,' partly mis- 

, understood my meaning in what I said about damp*. 1 never 

■neaDt that the earth should be cleared away lower thau the blacklng- 

r break in the masonry, which almost always marks the 

proper carth-Iiue. So far down as this may safely be cleared, and 

then a trench should be made doep enough to carry o<f the water 

which may fall from the caves: and this trencli should be lined or 

I t«ved with brick or stone, and made to deliver the water out of the 

rch-yard, and at any rate clear away from the foundations of the 

I .fKalls. If this be clone with judgment it will seldom if ever befol- 

I lowed by the 'spreading of the walla': and even if it sliould be, 

■this would be bcoausB the wall had been weakened by the pile of 

jKi earth which had been left to tie agniiist it, rather tlion beuausu 

the wall had never stood without so hurtfol a prop. Uowovor you 

I .^ould always watch the wall so cleared, and, whenever you con, get 

I iitiie advice of an architect. 

The loathsome snnolh which taint some churches often urtae from 
I (Uunp, as well as do those green stains which so hurt the eye. When 
foa lind thia you siiould keiip the church aa open and airy as 
f possible; and make drains and clear away the earth, as well aafor- 
' bid the burying of any more bodies near the dinrch or within it. 
Indeed this should be stopped at any risk, and in every case. I 
shall not soon forget seeing a church in which a vault had just given 
way. !t was deep and full of bi-okeu uoEfliis, but had no amell; 
for this had long ago eacapcd through cracks in the roof. How un- 
clean is thia for the House of God, and how unspeakably hurtful 
for those who worship in it! You should, among the first things, 
see that the pavement is good and well cemented. Nothing is more 
needful than a free passage of air over tbe floor; but this is mucli 
hindered by pews. I remember once taking up the bottom of a pew 
tu reach a brass, and being almost overcome by the stench. You 
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sliould tliei'eforc, if you have pewa, liave holes made in the Ekirting- 
boards fur a free passnge of air. 

One thing more. All old churches were dodieated to Gbd in 
honour of some Saint. Now, in some places not a sool in the whole 
parish knows the nnmo of the Patron Saint of the (.-hurch. This ii 
a sad contrast to some little villages in Wales, where this is 
known hy all even tho poorest. But, to bo sure, comfort uul 
ciriliitation have not made so much way there as with us. There 
is however sometliing worsfl even than tliia : in one place there is 
in the veatiy a long puritanical inscription scoffing at the Blessed 
Martyr to whom the church is dedicated. And tliis is allowed to 

In some few churches there are old libraries which have heen 
bequeathed for the parishioners' use. These should be kept up, as 
there arc often very valiwble books in them. 1 have seen where the 
books have boon torn to pieces, it would seem on purpose. 

Wliorever also there is a lettem with a large Bible or other book 
cliained to it, you should take much care of it. And even if the books 
arc gone tho letlom should be saved, and not Ictt to lie about in some 
dark place. One would sFarcely beheve that any one wosld think a 
brass eagle-desk a piece of lumber: yet such is Bometrmea the case-. 
Tliis is the place also to remind you of having the Bible, Prayer-Boofc, 
and Office-Books of the church in good repair. And there ought to 
be ribbands to point out the Lessons, the Psalms, and other parts of 
the service : for the untidy plan of allowing the clerk to turn down 
one or more leaves for the Clergyman not only fills tlie Books with 
'dog-cars', but wears them out in a veiy short time. The parish 
should never be niggardly in what is necessary for divine service: 
and i would strongly advise you (when you want new books) to get 
ihc l>eAUtifiil edition published at the Cambridge llniversily Press, 
witli the Kubricks properly printed in red. 

Sun-dials should bo kept up, unless where they have been put on 
tho stem of the old Cross. You should care for this old Cross, and 
keep it clean : for none but wicked men would have broken that 
I'mbiem of all our hopes. Clocks, which luive now supplanted the 
old sun-dials, often spoil a church; their very shape is imsuited to 
pointed architecture. Do not seek to make them suit a Tower by 
blocking a window or cutting away a moulding for them : for yon 
cannot succeed, and you will perhaps spoil the building in tbe attempt. 
Lot them remain, if they mnat rem^, in their ugliness. 

And now I have don& And though 1 know how feebly I have 
raised my voice, yet it has been raised with the one view of trying to 
recall some of my brethren of the laity of England to a sense of what 
God claims from those who are entrusted here ivilli tbe overcharge of 
His House ; and of giving wliat little aid to tlicm a life devoted to 
wtjquilica may have onnhh'd nie to gin*. If I have had much 
lind, il is not fropn ulove nl' tiiidinsr fiiiilf, Tiir Ti'om thai, but 
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from a hope of ninendiiif!. And if many have been persuaded by my 
former Words 1o do something for God's Chureh, although with such 
gcanty means, it is not much to hope that some of those to whom I now 
write, whomostlyaro so much better able to afford such cost,willaiso 
do their part. You to whom I have now been speaking are often men 
of wealth and influence: you liave fair houses and costly furniture, 
■nd all the comforts you can wbh for. I earnestly call upon you to 
think of the claims which the church, which yon are allowed to watch 
and guard, has upon yonr care : the church, within which you were by 
Holy Baptism made members of the mystical body of Chbibt; in which 
it may be you knelt before tho Biahop in Conftrmation, and in Holy 
Matrimony plighted your trot Ii in the dearest earthly tie ; the church 
which you have perhaps dmly entered for prayer and praise, and 
how often for Holy Communion! around which your fathers and 
brethren who have departed in faith are resting in the sleep of 
peace ; in which lastly the solemn Funeral Service will ere long 
be heard over your bier. It is no slight band which ties you to 
your Parish-church: it ia no fai^off cull wliich is rousing you to 
do your duty. Yonr oatha, your honour, your manliness, must forco 
you, one would think, to fill the ofBco wliich you have taken as an 
honest man should : a happy office surely, to watcli that church round 
■which all your hopes are or ought to be centered ; and a high office, (it 
caimot be said too often) to con for the holy House where God HiinseS' 
deigns to dwell. 

Join then for your Church's sake the zealous band who are now 
on all aides working, each in hja way, for God's glory. I cannot 
promise you fame, but you will not dcaire that. I can promise you 
the love of all who are workingiutlie same good cause; and, what is 
more, a lasting record of your laboura by Him in Whose name and 
for Whose sake yon labour. 
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